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"OUR CHILDREN." 

I looked at the happy children 

Who gathered around the hearth, 
So blithe they were, no children 

Could happier be on earth ; 
With their merry plays and their winsome ways 

And the sound of their silvery mirth. 

Then I thought of those other children. 

So wizened and hard and bold. 
Who huddle in slum and cellar 

And shiver with want and cold : 
Not fresh as the dew or the morning's hue, 

But haggard and lean and old. 

But yet may they still, those children. 

Be taught to forget their pain ; 
And, gathered in arms that love them. 

Their laughter may come again ; 
And the stare of woe and the craft may go, 

And the spirit be washed of stain. 

But it is not in cold book-learning 

Those children's hearts to move ; 
And the stony eye of the serpent 

Is death to the stricken dove ; 
Tis an angel alone that can touch the soul, 

And that angel's name is Love. 

For whatever the world may fancy, 

And whatever the wise men say. 
Of our nineteenth century Progress, 

Of a new and a better way : 
Still it takes a soul to make a soul 

Now, as in the olden day. — ^A. G. 

From the "Spectator," December 22ndy i888. 



PREFACE. 






The boaxding-out of poor law children, when 
seen at its best, takes its place in the very fore- 
most rank of philanthropic work. It gives the 
orphan and deserted children the inestimable 
advantage of good home training, and of con- 
tinual loving care and interest during the years 
of early manhood and womanhood, and provides 
them with a real home, family, and friends to fall 
back upon when out in the worlds 

Mr. Trevelyan was one of the first in this 
country to recognise the great possibilities of 
the system ; for thirty-two years he has brought 
the wonderful force and influence of his character 
to bear upon it. 

The results may be seen in the samples which 
he gives of life stories of the children boarded out 
under the Calverton Committee. It is boarding- 
out work ; but they who read between the lines of 
the stories will feel that the degree of constant 
prayer, heart-felt persevering interest, and loving 
forethought, which have been expended upon the 
children by those who have made themselves 
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responsible for their welfare, make it an unique 
specimen of boarding-out. 

The writer of this Preface would prefer to think 
that, wherever a Boarding-out Committee exists, 
the same zeal and the same excellence of results 
may be found ; but Miss Mason, whose long and 
intimate experience, as Local Government Board 
Inspector, with Committees, Foster-parents and 
children all over England, makes her a great 
authority on the subject, shows in her reports 
that Mr. Trevelyan's untiring devotion has made 
the Calverton Committee an instance of ex- 
ceptional treatment and exceptional success. In the 
Nineteenth Annual Report to the Local Govern- 
ment Board, Appendix B., 1889 — 90, she 
writes: — 

The Calverton Committee, Buckinghamshire, 
(authorised 1871), has fifty-eight children charge- 
able to St. George's. This Committee is one of the 
earliest formed and the best known, the work 
having been begun by the Rev. W. P. Trevelyan, 
who still supervises it, and whose life is now entirely 
devoted to it. 

It is not possible to class or compare it with that 
of any other Committee, and it is difficult to describe 
it, since it is of an unique character, being carried on 
entirely by the extraordinary personal influence of 
Mr. Trevelyan, who has succeeded in inspiring the 
Foster-parents with so strong a sense of duty and 
responsibility that most of them seem to have under- 
taken the charge of the children in the same spirit as 
himself, with the intention of doing a good work, not 
for the sake of profit, nor even from fondness for 
children. This fondness has, however, generally 
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grown up later. Besides these motives, the Foster- 
parents have, as a rule, that of wishing to save 
Nfr. Trevelyan, to whom they are personally much 
attached, all trouble and anxiety. Some of the best 
instances in my first published report, which did not 
give the names of the Committees, were taken from 
this one. Since then I have frequently, and at 
different times, visited some of the homes and 
children under the Calverton Committee, at Mr. 
Trevelyan's request, whenever I had a spare hour or 
two; for the large number of children under other 
Committees in the near neighbourhood has called me 
here every year, sometimes two or three times. 
During the past year I made my second thorough 
inspection of the whole number. I have always 
found the same unremitting watchfulness and care 
for the children, and the same excellent character of 
their condition and homes. Most of the boys are sent, 
when old enough, to the training ship Extnouth, and 
the girls to situations carefully chosen oy Mr. and Mrs. 
Trevelyan, who keep an account of all the children 
now in service who have been boarded out under the 
Committee, with full details. They continue to look 
after them as long as they need it, and to correspond 
with those at a distance. I have, at different times, 
seen many of these children myself, some of whom I 
had inspected when chargeable, either in their situa- 
tions or staying with their former Foster-pirents. 
Most of them seem to have done remarkably well, 
and, if any have not, it is certainly not from want of 
care and interest on the part of the Committee. It 
would be difficult to over-estimate the good that has 
been done here to the large number of children who 
have passed through Mr. Trevelyan's hands. 

In the Twenty-fourth Annual Report, Appen- 
dix B., 1894 — 95, she writes : — 

Calverton (Bucks), authorised 21st July, 1871 ; re- 
authorised loth June, 1886. Seventy-two children 
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chargeable to St. George's. The work of this Com- 
mittee is unique, being carried on by the exceptional 
personal influence of its secretary. 

In the Twenty-fifth Annual Report, Appendix 
B., 1895 — 96, she uses the following words : — 

The Calverton Committee (Bucks), authorised 1871, 
had sixty-eight children chargeable to St. George's. 
As I have before stated, the work of this Committee 
is unique, and cannot be compared with that of any 
other. The nimiber of children has grown too much 
for the work of one secretary, and the Committee 
has now divided into two. 

The writer of this Preface can hardly give such 
a description of his father as will account for the 
unique influence of which these reports speak. 
For those who know Mr. Trevelyan personally 
such a description is not needed: they feel at 
once the secret of his power; but for any 
sympathetic reader of this book the secret 
is writ large in the histories of his beloved 
children* 

After a life of very varied experience in the 
army, as a sheep farmer in Australia and as a 
clergyman, at the age of ninety years he gives a 
simple account of the work which has become his 
chief and absorbing interest. 

The reader will find in it no exaggeration or 
over-colouring. Miss Mason writes, after seeing 
Mr. Trevelyan's MS. : " I remember and recog- 
nise many of these cases, and know that they are 
accurate." She adds: **I should like to point 
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out the immense trouble taken in corresponding 
withy and looking after such a number of children 
in after-life. I have myself seen many of their 
letters, and think Mr. Trevelyan's little sketch 
gives but a soiall idea of their numbers, and of his 
trouble and loving care for them. It is these 
things and the care of the Foster-parents as here 
shown that may and should be an example of 
boarding-out at its best." The present writer 
can also give independent witness to the simple 
truth of the narratives from his experience of 
twelve years as Vicar of Wolverton St. Mary, in 
which parish more than thirty children were 
boarded out. 

He also desires specially to call attention to 
the wise and loving care of the Foster-parents. 
Truly their homes have been in the highest sense 
" home " to those placed in their charge, not only 
in their early years, but also when they have gone 
out into the world. He knows well the high 
excellences to be found in our labouring and 
mechanic population, which boarding-out is one 
of the very best means of cultivating. 

It is to be noted that, while only a small 
proportion of the favourable cases has been 
mentioned, the failures and quasi-failures have 
been fully set forth, and there is no concealment 
of unfavourable results. 

Should this book fall into the hands of any who 
recognise their own story in it, they will excuse 
the liberty thus taken for the sake of a work to 
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which they themselves owe so much. They will 
also notice that the author has taken care that 
none but those most intimately concerned in the 
work shall be able to connect the stories with 
particular individuals. 

G. P. T. 



Beckenham, 

February^ 1903. 
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LETTER FROM THE AUTHOR. 



Calverton St. Mary, 

Stony Stratford, 

July sth, 190a. 

My dear George, — 

I have been wishing much to finish 
what I had to say, but I find myself pre- 
vented by dulness — I suppose the effect of 
old age. So I must write, as I can do so, 
anything that strikes me — and in a letter to 
you. Then, if there is anything worth 
using, you can turn it to account. I have 
not been brisk the last few days. I will do 
my best, as I feel that anything I may say 
might possibly lead to the hearty taking up 
of this plan for the bringing up of friendless 
children. It has the advantage of bringing 
them under influences such as no other plan 
can give — into personal intercourse with 
those who have a decided interest in their 
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well-being and training for a future life of 
usefulness. It places them in a position 
which is, in point of advantage, equal to that 
of children born under the ordinary condi- 
tions, and in many cases in a safer and 
better position. I have tried to show this 
in the accounts that I have given and the 
letters which have been quoted. I am not 
conscious that I have given other than an 
honest account pf the progress of life of 
those whom we have longest known. It is 
a pleasure to think of so good a proportion 
of these happy on a sure and prosperous 
footing in life — the girls useful in domestic 
service and, as wives with their own 
family interests, bringing up their children 
on the same lines on which they were 
themselves brought up — ^the boys, now grown 
into men, bidding fair to fill very useful 
positions in the army and navy, as railway 
artisans, and in other lines of life. I can 
think of them, as a whole, as happy and 
successful in their different callings. 

I have spoken of failures. No one could 
believe in any system which had not its 
failures. In these accounts I have kept 
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back nothing, but I have also shown that 
there are openings for opportunities of 
reclaiming— of replacing in the work of life. 
One most painful case will be a sorrow to 
those who knew the poor girl, and it will also 
show the necessity of making use of a 
training school or home in all similar 
cases. 

One point more must be mentioned, viz., 
the necessity of intercourse with the girls 
and boys after they have gone out into the 
world to fight the battle of life — ^the necessity 
of intercourse by letter, and every oppor- 
tunity being taken of seeing them when they 
are at their homes in the intervals of fur- 
loughs and holidays. The continued touch 
which is maintained between those boarded 
out and the Foster-parents is the substratum 
— ^the concrete on which reliance must be 
placed — just as is the case in the ordinary 
family life. Nothing must be done to 
shake this foundation. But my experience 
shows that there is a superstructure to 
be placed upon this — it is intercourse by 
letter. If we cannot talk to one another, we 
must write to one another. This carrying 
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on by letters the intercourse which is required 
to maintain the friendships that have been 
formed between the Committee, the Foster- 
parents, and the children during the earlier 
years of life, of course needs some trouble 
and constancy. But this is repaid by the 
profit that is attached to it. And many 
things crop up which can be told on both 
sides that help to soften the troubles and 
anxieties of life. 

It is well to have something besides letters- 
Magazines {e.g.y the " Penny Magazine ") are 
a great help, especially when the destination 
is across the seas, as in Canada and the 
United States, where six of our children of 
now long past days are ; anything, too, that 
reminds them of home, and would revive old 
associations in their minds. And it is well that 
some two or three small books besides their 
Bible and Prayer Book should be possessed. 
A copy of Bishop Wilson's ** Sacra Privata " 
is a sure and good stand-by. An edition 
published by Messrs. James Parker & Co., 
Oxford, at 15., is very good as to print, &c. 
" Something there must be by which each 
can show that he is doing more than merely 
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thinking of his friend"; **Some communi- 
cation there must be of one kind or another, 
or there can be no acquaintance, no friend- 
ship." And there must be in it ** love and 
liking and the wish to know more, or it 
will never lead to a continual friendship or 
getting to know him well." 

Your affectionate Father, 

William Pitt Trevelyan. 



SOME RESULTS OF 

BOARDING OUT POOR LAW 

CHILDREN. 



"il father of the fatherless, and a judge of the 

widows, is GOD in His holy habitation, GOD setteth 

the solitary^ in families" — ^Psalm Ixviii. 5, 6 (Bible 
Version). 

These words lie at the root of a subject 
which has been very close to my heart for a 
good many years — ^the care of " dependent '* 
children ; and the circumstances of my life 
have placed me in a favourable position for 
carrying out the work. 

The system, under which orphan and 
deserted children are boarded out by the 
Guardians of various unions, and placed in 
families in many parts of England under the 
superintendence of the Local Government 
Board and local Committees, is now pretty 
well understood, so I will not give any 
description of it. My business is to compile 

B.O. B 
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(at the request of Miss Masoiii the L.G.B. 
Inspector) an ''unofficial account" of the life 
history of some children boarded out under 
the Calverton (Bucks) Committee, which 
may possibly be of value in showing how 
much has grown out of the small beginning 
with which our boarding-out scheme entered 
on its life in July, 1871, and in witnessing 
strongly in favour of the. boarding-out 
system in general. 

The idea started with our local union 
(Potterspury, Northants) . They adopted the 
boarding-out system at the suggestion of a 
former master of the union, who, on receiv- 
ing an appointment at Birmingham, found 
boarding out in operation there. On hearing 
of this one of my parishioners, of her own 
accord, went to our workhouse and took out 
two girls. I was struck by the way in which 
she treated them, and I now realised, what 
before I had only heard of, the great value 
of the system. 

When, therefore, the ground had been 
prepared by my explaining the ins-and-outs 
of the subject to our villagers, I entered into 
negotiations with the St. George's, Hanover 
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Square (London), Union, who sent us thirteen 
children. 

When one of the mothers said to me, " I 
have been thinking about those children ; but 
I feel that, if I do take one, my house must 
always be its home," I was satisfied that 
the essential point of the matter had been 
understood. Another small but significant 
incident confirmed me in this view. A little 
girl of five years old, who had lately come, 
was at tea with her Foster-parents, when 
suddenly she looked up and said, *' I didn't 
know I had a father and mother. I am so 
happy." 

The first planting of the thirteen children 
was rather an amusing process. I met them 
at Wolverton Station, and left them one by 
one at the houses ready to receive them. 
Up to a certain point all went merrily, only 
when we came towards the last, we had one 
grand burst of tears : the loss of their com- 
panions upset them. However, we soon 
deposited them at their homes, and the tears 
vanished. 

It was not long before people in the 
neighbouring parishes got an insight into 
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the matter, and asked for children (four) ; 
so that the number under our Committee 
soon increased. Seven such parishes thus 
became in process of time interested in the 
system. 
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SOME OF OUR OLDER CHILDREN- 

But my immediate object is to give some 
account of the after life of those who have 
been, or are, out in the world earning their 
own livelihood. 

I begin with A. B, (a foundling girl), who 
came with the little band of children, whose 
arrival in their new homes I have just spoken 
of, thirty-one years ago last July. Her 
Foster-mother was an old-established resident 
in Calverton, with two unmarried daughters, 
who took an equal share with her in the 
work. The house was a very old-fashioned, 
thatched Buckinghamshire cottage. The 
two sisters were not what one would have 
chosen if one only considered the outward 
appearance, but they had been distinguished 
for many years by their good, solid character. 
The home proved an admirable one. When 
the mother died A. B. remained as a matter 
of course in the same home under the loving 
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care of the two daughters, and in due time 
went into service. In those days this took 
place at an earlier age than now, and A. B. 
was only fourteen years old when she left 
home. After some years in service she 
married a Calverton young man, a railway 
mechanic, and settled in the parish. 

I must mention that, when the youngest 
"aunt" died, the four children who had in 
succession become members of the family 
(the regulations do not allow more than two 
children to be boarded out at one time in 
any house, unless all are brothers and sisters) 
were left in charge of the eldest, whose health, 
however, was already failing. When the 
terrible disease of cancer showed itself, A. B. 
took her to her own home, and nursed her 
until her death with very great kindness 
and self-denial. A. B. herself suffered much 
from ill-health, but the persistent kindness 
of her " aunts," who clung to her, was 
a great source of strength. I used to 
feel that nothing but the way in which 
they treated her could have saved her 
from ruinous desolation during one period 
of her life. 
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After some years her health entirely gave 
way under a most painful complaint. She 
went to a London hospital, but sank before 
the operation could be performed. Her body 
was brought back and buried in Calverton 
Churchyard. She left one child, a daughter 
of fifteen. 

During the time covered by the foregoing 
account three other girls had been boarded 
out in the same home, and had gone out into 
service. 

C. D. began her service in my own house- 
hold. She then became nurserymaid and 
nurse in succession in another family ; she 
married the coachman of the family, in whose 
service she was. She has two daughters 
(one about sixteen years old) and a son, and 
is now living in Derbyshire. She writes : 
" I must thank you so very much for the 
photograph. I do think a lot of it. ... I 
have not seen you for so many years, but I 
shall never forget your kindness to me." 
And in another letter : " Florrie, my eldest 
daughter, will soon be sixteen. She is going 
to be confirmed in March ; the confirmation 
is held here this year. She also plays the 
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hymns at Sunday school. ... I had a very 
nice letter from Miss B." (her mistress) "this 
Christmas, and she said she would be very 
pleased to hear from me any time." 

£. F. from the same home became a most 
valued servant. She has been eight or 
nine years in the same situation, and still 
maintains the most happy relations with her 
employers. She used to spend her holidays 
with her Foster-sister, A. B., in her home at 
Calverton. These two were very much 
attached to each other, and E. F. often came 
to visit A. B. during the long and sad illness 
which led to her death. 

G. H- was a miserable little child of six 
when she came from London. She had been 
returned from another home to the union, 
but this foster family nevertheless took her 
in. Through kindness and care she got on, 
and was for some years in service ; but was 
always failing and starting afresh. About 
a year ago she was privately sent to Mrs. 
William Gibbs's Home for Consumptives 
at Cheddar, where she had every possible 
advantage. There she died of consumption 
after a few months' gradual decline. 
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This brief history shows how the family 
life had satisfactory and lasting results under 
what at first sight appeared unpromising 
circumstances. It accounts for four girls 
having been brought up well. Such evidence 
it is my special purpose to bring forward, in 
order to show that boarding out does bring 
about most happy results, where the right 
Foster-parents can be got. We now pass to 
another home. 

I. J. came to us as a child of five years 
with the first thirteen in July, 1871. Her 
Foster-mother was in every way superior. 
She and a sister, who lived with her, were 
both unmarried. The sister had lived a good 
many years in a family as nurse, and still 
maintained constant intercourse with them. 
I. J. went into service at the usual age in 
the same family. She got on well, on the 
whole ; but, as she had a rather uncontrolled 
temper, it was thought well that she should 
go to Canada. Her passage-money was 
paid for her. In a few years she married a 
settler (a young farmer). Regular corres- 
pondence with those at home has been kept 
up throughout She has two daughters and 
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a son. The eldest daughter is about seven- 
teen. The letters, which are now quoted, 
will show how the old influence has been 
kept up through many years. She writes 
from Ontario on July 15th, 1901 : " It is 
a long time since I had a letter from my 
dear * aunt/ I do hope there is nothing the 
matter that she does not write. Dear Sir, 
I do not know what I shall do when my 
dear * aunt ' ceases to write her kind letters ; 
I shall miss them so much. It is nice to 
know there are people in far-off" England 
who are so interested in my welfare, and who 
have always had so deep an interest in me. 
Words cannot express the love I have for 
her, for truly a mother she was to me. I 
am now a mother of three children, and know 
what an undertaking it was for her to adopt 
me and train me in a way I can never for- 
get." She also writes on January 19th of 
this year : ** How I wish I could come 
home on a visit, and that I could call on 
you with my dear * aunts.' I received a letter 
from my brother " (himself a Foster-child) 
** about a month ago. ... He was in 
England when he wrote. He is doing very 
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welL He has engaged for another three 
years. ... I shall be so glad to see him ; 
it is a long time since I last saw him. I 
have been in Canada eighteen years." In 
another letter she speaks of her hope of 
bringing up her children on the same lines 
on which she had herself been brought up 
by her good * aunts.' 

K. L., a girl of five years old, came in 
July, 1871, and was received into the home 
last spoken of. This case brings to light 
an interesting family history, and shows how 
the influence of a home made itself felt 
beyond its immediate inhabitants. K. L. 
was one of a family deserted by a drunken 
father. There was a brother, who had gone 
straight from the Ashford District School 
into the Navy. Soon after his sister had 
come to us, he came down for the express 
purpose of taking her back again to his 
father's. This we managed to prevent, and 
the difficulty did not recur, for by degrees 
we found in him, in place of an enemy, the 
staunchest friend. He saw the value of the 
position in which his sister was placed, appre- 
ciated the happy, quiet, home surroundings, 
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and yielded himself to the same influences. 
From that time (now many years ago) letters 
have kept up the friendship then begun, and 
once or twice he came down to see us. 
After a time he went into the Coastguard 
Service, in which he has risen to a superior 
position. At one of the coastguard stations 
(in Essex), where he was, a friend of mine 
was Vicar of the parish. He was quite his 
right-hand man up to the time of his (the 
Vicar's) death, and was with him to the very 
last during the sudden illness which caused 
his death. His boys are in the parish 
choir. 

This story is not yet finished. The elder 
girl of the same deserted family had been 
sent to Canada, and was in service there 
and doing well ; so it was natural that K. L. 
should go out to join her. This was happily 
arranged. The ' aunts ' took her to Liverpool, 
and saw her off the next day in a liner for 
Montreal. The cost of her journey was £6^ 
which the brother at once paid with the 
kindest goodwill. The sister about this time 
married a doctor, who died; so K. L. was 
thrown on her own resources. For some 
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time she took charge of her sister's infant, 
and then went into service with a good family 
in Quebec. To our disappointment she 
returned with some members of it to Eng- 
land. We feared this, because we thought 
she would be thrown in the way of her father. 
However, after some time in service she 
married, and, from what her brother tells me 
and from her own letters to me, her marriage 
was a most satisfactory one. They live in 
London. The brother writes on February 
20th, 1901 : " I have not heard from my 
sister lately, but she was quite well and 
comfortable then. She has been able to 
entertain me very nicely when I went to 
London, and her husband is a very good 
Roman Catholic, very sincere and strict 
about his devotions required by his Church, 
and is a very good man." K. L. writes on 
December i6th of last year: '* I enclose a 
letter that I wrote some time ago that I have 
discovered in our large family Bible, and I 
send it that you may know that we often 
think of you and your great kindness to us. 
... I remember it" (a collect which 
she mentions) " as long ago as when I 
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was at the school, and I can say that 
God has been good to me, and never 
left me." 

I pass on to another member of the same 
home, brother to I. J., mentioned above, 
whom she speaks of in the letter already 
quoted. M, N., after being boarded out at 
Calverton, was the first of our boys who went 
to that excellent institution, the Exmouth 
training-ship, under the command of Captain 
Bourchier, R.N . He is a " leading seaman " 
in the Navy, and, having completed his first 
term of thirteen years, he has now engaged 
for a further three years' service. His suc- 
cess in life he attributes to the training 
received on the Exmouth. Just before 
writing this, on my ninetieth birthday, a 
young fellow came in to see me, who proved 
to be M. N. He is as fine a specimen as you 
could imagine, at least six foot two in height, 
muscular in proportion, and a picture of 
good humour. He told me he had made 
up his mind to stick to the service, and 
to go on, as he hoped, during the time 
required for promotion to the post of a 
warrant-officer. 
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I am still concerned in thinking over the 
story of those who have been the longest 
time with us. 

Amongst these was a girl, 0. P., who 
came to us at six years old in 1871. She 
was able and intelligent, but passionate: 
you could see the temper in her eyes and 
her expression. In due time she went to 
service, but her temper upset her in each 
situation. From the last one she ran away 
home to her Foster-parents. She was then 
sent to Manor Hall Reformatory School. 
Here, happily, there was a matron with a 
faculty for dealing with girls, and after the 
two years in the school a situation was 
found for her by the authorities of the school, 
and from that time trouble ceased. She 
went then into a gentleman's family, and 
from the usual beginnings became a cook. 
After some years she married a labourer in 
the parish in which her Foster-parents were 
settled, and went to Canada. They returned 
to Grafton Regis, and are settled there now, 
the husband being employed in a gentle- 
man's garden. Whatever may have been 
the value of her two years at Manor Hall, 
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I must set forth the strength of the board- 
ing-out claim upon her, at all events as a 
necessary auxiliary in her training. The 
parents never lost sight of their Foster- 
daughter, the father going up to see her 
when visits were allowed. The father died, 
but the mother still lives in the same 
house, an example of true ** aristocracy of 
character " — one, like many of the old times, 
whom we may truly speak of as a ' lady,' 
with all the refinement which belongs to 
such a character; very old, but with the 
difficulties of age softened by the care of 
her Foster-daughter. Some time ago, at 
Whitsuntide, when paying the 'aunt* (as 
she is called) a visit, I found 0. P.'s two 
small sons and their mother keeping the 
parish feast with cake and marmalade. It 
was cheering to see the small family party 
so happily together. 0. P. writes under 
date April ist of this year : ** My husband 
is getting on very well in the garden, and 
likes that kind of work. My dear * aunt * is 
often very middling. Although she keeps 
about she gets more feeble, and feels the 
infirmities of old age very much. If she 
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lives till next September 6th, she will be 
eighty years old." 

April 3rd, 1902. I am tempted to mention 
a visit I have just had from a young servant 
(Q. R.) , who has come down to see her Foster- 
mother, the woman of whom I spoke as 
saying that she could not make up her mind 
to take a child unless her house was to be 
always its home. 

Q. R, came to us at two years of age in 
April, 1881. She was a foundling — a clever 
and nice child. During her early years her 
temper was strong. Her Foster-mother used 
to tell me of the anxiety she gave her, and 
so after some years she was sent to a good 
training home at Maidstone by the St. 
George's, Hanover Square, Guardians. (I 
should mention by the way that the Board- 
ing-out Committees have had invaluable 
assistance from a lady guardian, who for 
years past has been doing what is best in 
such cases as require special treatment, and 
is still carrying on the work.) After some 
time of restlessness in service, Q. R. not 
only settled down, but after more than three 
years in one situation has become a truly 

B.O. c 
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superior young servant in all respects, and 
is unusually intelligent and thoughtful. She 
is now twenty-three years old. To show 
how these small histories are interlinked 
the one with the other, I must say that 
Q. R. has a staunch and valuable friend and 
supporter in her Foster-sister, who has lived 
with us for many years. They keep up 
regular correspondence. I may be stepping 
out of my way in mentioning points like 
this, but I see so clearly their value in the 
training of young lives, and in the formation 
of their character, that I cannot leave them 
out. I have seen so much good arising 
from this mode of bringing up the friendless 
that I do wish to say what I can about its 
value. 

I have not mentioned a boy who came 
to us with the first thirteen, S. T., a little 
boy of five years old. One would scarcely 
have thought that he had the making of 
a man in him, and his eyes were more or 
less touched by the ophthalmia, which then 
prevailed in most, if not all, the large District 
Schools. He was placed with the mother 
whom I have twice mentioned before, with 
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whom Q. R, was boarded out. Her house 
truly has been a home for her Foster-children 
during the all but thirty-one years which 
have since gone by. After a successful 
boyhood and service in three situations, he 
went to Lord Mount Edgcumbe's, and 
became his second coachman, then married 
very happily, and now Qune, 1902) is an 
inn-keeper in a good position. 

Of the five Foster-children of this family 
one, U, v., was hopelessly weak in mind, 
nearly blind, and very deaf. She was sent 
to the British Asylum for deaf and dumb 
females at Clapton, and returned to the 
workhouse in January, 1883. She was 
then sent to Caterham Imbecile Asylum. 
The poor girl became more and more weak 
and incapable. But there was one point, 
the one bright spot in the life, which I must 
mention — a very strong affection for her 
Foster-mother. She seemed to have this 
always in her mind, and, however vain the 
attempt, she still did write to her. At the 
mother's wish the Guardians gave her a 
holiday at Calverton, and I could see her 
affection for the one person who had been, 

c 2 
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as far as possible under such circumstances, 
a mother to her. I went back with her to 
the asylum. She came to us in 1872 at five 
years of age (an orphan). We have not 
now (June, 1902) heard of her for years. 

A girl, W. X., also one of the original 
thirteen of 1871, became the Foster-child of a 
laundress, who lived in the parish. She was 
trained and placed in a laundry in a gentle- 
man's family, and in a few years married a 
young railway mechanic, a native of Cal- 
verton. She and her husband are now living 
at Eastleigh, where he is employed in the 
London and South-Western Railway Com- 
pany's Works. She has a great love for 
her old home. I quote from two of her 
letters to me : "I often think over the past, 
and thank God for sending such a good 
guardian as you have been to us poor 
orphans. I must tell you. Sir, that my 
brother has turned at last : he is quite 
steady now ; he is working in Hounslow in 
some Government place of work . . . and 
told me he was trying to do himself some 
good now. . . . My husband has good work, 
and he had two houses built as soon as we 
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came, so we live in the one and let the other. 
We all live very happy ; he is always studying 
the best way to provide for old age and 
times of trouble. " 

** I am pleased to say we have both of us 
got a Commentary on the Four Gospels you 
gave to us twenty years ago ; so I have 
given my eldest girl this one. She is eigh- 
teen years old in December ; she teaches in 
the Sunday school." 

A sister of W. X. came to us at the same 
time as she did. She was an excellent girl. 
After a few years in service she died of con- 
sumption in our Cottage Hospital ; her body 
lies in Calverton churchyard. The brother 
alluded to in the letter was boarded out 
with us some time after the sisters came. 

Another instance of this affection for the 
parish and Foster-parents is that of Y. Z. 
The St. George's Guardians sent her to join 
a sister in Canada, whom they had sent out 
some years before. She had married, but 
soon after her sister's arrival she died. 
Y. Z. herself married, and is the mother of 
seven children. The following words were 
written some years ago to her Foster-mother : 
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** It is not that I forget you, for I hardly 
ever say my prayers that I don't ask our 
Heavenly Father to bless you, and pay you 
back the kindness I can never repay. . . . 
It is eleven years since I left you, and the 
desire is just as great to see you now as it ever 
was. Sometimes, when I sit down and think 
about it, my being alone among strangers, 
only my husband and children to turn to, 
I get so homesick that I don't know what 
to do with myself ; I would dearly love to see 
you all. I am glad Annie " (also a Foster- 
child) ** is near by, so that she can see you 
once in a while, and write for you." I quote 
also from recent letters to me : " I have 
just written a letter to Calverton, which to 
my thinking is as dear a spot as there is on 
this earth. I can see it just as plain in 
fancy as when I left it some twenty-three 
years ago. Little did I think then that I 
would never see it again, but, thank the 
Lord, I can write to them once in a while." 
She goes on to speak of her eldest boy being 
away from home, earning his own living at 
farming ; and, in another letter, of the second 
one, who in March of this year had just 
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gone out to earn his liviitg: In this latter 
letter she also says : ** I can't thank you 
enough for that letter, also for the kind 
advice it contained ; it did me so niuch 
good — it cheered my heart as it had not 
been for many a day. It fetched the tears 
to my eyes to think that after an absence of 
nearly twenty-four years I am not forgotten. 
... Rev. Sir, you will see by the date that 
I am writing this on your birthday." In 
an earlier letter she speaks of correspondence 
with another girl who was boarded out in 
the same home ; she is now married, and 
lives with and cares for her Foster-father, 
who is now a widower. 

We pass now to a home in which the 
formation of character and the training for 
the work of life has been very happily 
carried out. The Foster-father belongs to 
the artisan class, working in the London 
and North-Western Railway Works at 
Wolverton. The Foster-mother had been 
before her marriage eight years in one 
situation as nurse in a gentleman's family, 
and is still in the full vigour of life. 
On July loth, 1884, three sisters came 
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to them. They were deserted children. 
B. A,, the eldest, came at about ten years of 
age. When she went into service, her first 
situation was that of scullery maid in a good 
family. She went through the regular 
stages, till she received £^2 wages; then 
she married a gardener, who had been a 
fellow-servant, after six years' acquaintance. 
They are settled in Kent, the husband being 
employed in a nut plantation. The two 
sisters are both in service as cooks. The 
elder is a very superior girl; the younger 
passed through a difficult time, especially in 
regard to her temper, but came quite round. 
B. A. writes : ** I have had all my sisters 
down to see me at different times, and they 
seemed to enjoy themselves very much. 
Nelly came out in the fruit gardens and 
helped me. . . . Then I had Gertie to see 
me when I was hop-picking. ... I have 
not had mother down to see me yet." 

The second sister writes: ** I know and 
feel proud of the deep interest you take in 
me. I cannot but help seeing things in a 
much higher and better light when reading 
your kind words to me. . . . There seems 
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SO much to contend with, that one gets 
weary of it at times ; but I do pray for help 
and strength to conquer such feelings." 

This same Foster-mother had a foundling 
of two years old to adopt. The Guardians 
gave her a fictitious namei but her Foster- 
parents gave her their own. She is a good 
and healthy girl, but stammers so much that 
it was thought best to get her a situation in 
the ** fitting " department of the London 
and North-Westem Railway Carriage Works. 
She may still have a try at service by and 
bye, as her Foster-mother wishes. 

Two girls are still at the same home, and 
are nice children ; but it will be some years 
before they will be old enough to go to 
service. 

I must mention still another girl, with 
whom this Foster-mother has been equally 
successful. She received her from another 
home where the Foster-father had died, and 
the mother had gone away to live with a son 
at a distance. She became cook in a small 
family, but the heat of the kitchen did not 
suit her health, and she is now doing house 
work. 
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Seven girls are thus well provided for by 
the tact, management, and kindness of this 
Foster-mother. The two who remain in the 
home will no doubt be as successfully treated 
as the other five. 

In concluding my story of these sisters, I 
will draw attention to the happy account 
given in B. A/s letter of the meeting of the 
sisters in her home. She also speaks of a 
fourth sister, the eldest of the family (not 
herself boarded out), who is in service at the 
Ashford District Schools. Indeed this home 
of the sister in Kent is open to them all as a 
holiday resort, and this is equally true of the 
Foster-home, where they are always sure of a 
most hearty welcome. 

I venture to express the hope that the 
St. George's Guardians may be able to bring 
the blessings of motherhood on other of their 
children in the future by never letting this 
home be without a succession of girls ; and 
I add that, in this case at any rate, the 
younger they send them the better. 

The E. Family. — I turn to another home, 
where the Foster-parents are of a very well- 
to-do artisan class : they own the house in 
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which they live. Three children, aged 
respectively nine, seven, and five, the eldest 
and youngest being boys, came here in 
October, 1890. Their father had gone to 
America in charge of horses, and had never 
been heard of again. The eldest child, after 
passing the seventh standard, was appren- 
ticed at the Wolverton Railway Works as 
a * bodymaker.' His Foster-father had 
worked in the same department for many 
years. He was getting on very well in his 
work and general conduct, and was a real 
son to his Foster-parents ; but consumptive 
tendencies showed themselves : he had two 
extremely bad attacks of pneumonia, in the 
last of which he died. I had every means of 
knowing personally the resolute kindness 
and tender care taken of him in these long 
and trying illnesses. No actual mother 
could have been more to him than this 
Foster-mother was; it was very striking. 
The funeral arrangements were carried out in 
the same spirit, and no expense was spared. 
His whole relation to his Foster-parents was 
a type of the most simple and unaffected 
kindness, springing from genuine love. 
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The younger brother had a club foot, 
which was a great drawback to him. He 
was taken to the OrthopcEdic Hospital and 
operated upon ; but after a time the opera- 
tion had to be repeated. The mother used 
to take him up every month to the hospital, 
at the wish of the doctors. He is now in 
Messrs. McCorquodale's Works at Wolver- 
ton, and will in due course become an 
artisan in the * fitting ' department. He is 
most industrious, and is doing very well. 
He spends his spare time in wood carving. 

The sister has been for some years in 
service as a kitchen-maid, and is now (June, 
1902) cook in a gentleman's family. 

Here I call attention to the result of thus 
placing the solitary in families : how it draws 
out the love latent in the heart, and makes it 
a great source of blessing to the giver and 
receiver of it. 

The Charity Organisation Society sent us, 
about twenty-five years ago, a young girl, 
daughter of a Sergeant-Major in the Guards. 
She was about ten years old. She was 
received into an old-fashioned farm-labourer's 
family at Calverton, which proved a very 
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good home. The payment made by the 
Charity Organisation Society was the same 
as that given by the St. George's Guardians. 
The Foster-father became very fond of the 
bright little child. He died not long ago, 
after working more than half a century on 
one farm in the parish. Small as his income 
was, he was most reluctant to receive £1^ 
which the girl sent him from abroad. She 
went into service in a gentleman's family, 
who took her to New Zealand. The follow- 
ing letter shows her present position. She 
writes on April 4th, igoa: "Words could 
not describe the pleasure your kind letter 
gave to me. I have not had a letter from 
England for years, and now to hear once 
again from one whom I have always had the 
greatest reverence for! I have always 
remembered the kindness and interest which 
you always showed to me as a child, and 
have always striven all these years to do my 
duty, so as you would not be disappointed 
with me. The few months that I spent at 
Calverton were happy ones, and I can 
remember everything, and the people and 
the places. My little ones are never tired of 
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hearing about the pretty Church on the hill- 
top and the school-house on the side of the 
hill. I do not know how it is, but I have 
always had such kindness shown to me. 
Although a little orphan cast upon this large 
world, God has cared and guided my foot- 
steps up to the present time. Mr. and Mrs. P." 
(the people who took her to New Zealand) 
" nobly did their duty by the little girl 
entrusted to them by yourself. No father or 
mother could have been better. . . . My 
husband is a farmer; we were married 
eighteen years last May. We have eight in 
family, five girls and three boys. The eldest 
is Clara, who has turned seventeen. She has 
been with a lady now two years and a half. 
The next is another girl, Edith. She is from 
home as well with another lady. . . . They 
both have their Bank-book. I was brought 
up to be neat and careful, so I like them to 
be the same. Their father does not need 
their earnings, so what they have to spare 
they put in the Post-office. The eldest girl 
gets I OS. per week, the younger 75. When I 
married I had a nice sum laid by, and it is 
our wish for them to do the same. I was 
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confirmed when I was sixteen by the late 
Bishop Harper. • . . Our farm consists of 
118 acres, but William has another farm 
next to ours on a lease, which has seven 
years to run yet. We had to live very care- 
fully ; it has taken a lot of hard work to get 
horses and implements, but we have suc- 
ceeded. . . . We keep sheep. Willie, my 
boy, will take a mob of sheep anywhere with 
his three dogs. His father finds him very 
useful : he is such a busy boy all day long. 
. . . My eldest girl was confirmed by Bishop 
Julius about two years ago. Edith is pre- 
paring now for her confirmation.'' 

Mrs. P. writes on January 29th of this 
year (1902) : ** We have always felt we owed 
you a debt of gratitude for recommending us 
to take dear little H. G. to New Zealand ; 
she proved herself a veritable treasure ; she 
became a most excellent servant, and lived 
with us for more than fifteen years, when she 
married one of our shepherds, a very steady, 
respectable young man, who will on the 
death of his father come into possession of a 
very good farm only a few miles from our 
old place at Geraldine in the province of 
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Canterbury, in the Middle Island of New 
Zealand. ... H. is the mother of eight or 
nine healthy children. She is bringing them 
up to be good, useful members of society." 

J. I. was saved by being boarded out from 
a most disastrous bringing up. The mother 
was undergoing a sentence in a Peniten- 
tiary. The father was apparently worth- 
less. Naturally she was a difficult child 
— ^very untruthful and given to pilfering; 
but in course of time she got over these 
defects. The Foster-mother was a laun- 
dress in full employment, whose daughter, 
a superior woman, had been laundress in 
good families, and now helped her mother 
in the work. They dealt very well with J. I., 
who, when her time for service came, went 
to work under the younger daughter of her 
Foster-mother, who was head laundress in 
a nobleman's family. Then, unfortunately, 
her father advertised for her, and she went 
to him ; but, happily, she would not stay with 
him, and went back to her Foster-mother. 
She returned to service, and is going on well. 

I ask my readers to note the blessing to 
this girl of having such a real resting place 
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as the Foster-home, and how her life was 
absolutely changed for good by her faith in 
the persevering kindness and encouragement 
which she had always experienced there. 
No parents could do more for their own 
children than such as these for their Foster- 
children. Their persevering love can but 
act most happily upon the affections of the 
Foster-child. The imagination of George 
Eliot has pictured for us in " Romola " just 
such a relationship. Tito Melema was 
repudiating the father who had adopted him 
— a friend says to him : ** I know who that 
old man was : he was your father, to whom 
you owe everything ; to whom you owe more 
than if you had been his own child.'' 

Here I note the influence of a school 
mistress who has kept up for twenty-three 
years a correspondence with a foundling child, 
L. K., who had been under her care in school. 
It was not that the child was particularly 
interesting or attractive — she was a regular 
London bred child. In service she got on 
indifferently, and was sent privately to 
Canada in 1881 ; she was constantly in 
hospital with sad illnesses and operations. 

B.O. D 
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But, very largely through the good influence 
I have spoken of, she came out well from all 
these difiiculties, has led an industrious life 
— has been of use to others, and made good 
friends by the steadfastness of her character. 
Had she remained in England she would 
most probably have been the inmate of a 
work-house. Her letters to the mistress 
and myself show her restored to health 
and getting on well. She writes on 
February and of this year from Hamilton, 
Ontario : ** The Sunday School Examina- 
tion was held on the 7th of December. I 
tried, and you will be pleased to hear I 
passed, obtaining 160 marks out of a 
possible 200. We have not received our 
prizes yet. I am very, very happy and well. 
I have had a bad cold, but every one has had 
it — a kind of influenza. I have plenty of 
work, and enough pleasure with it. We are 
very busy at our meeting of the Women's 
Auxiliary and Girls' Friendly. What a great 
deal one can find to do for others, if we only 
look round. I have five God-children in 
Hamilton, and am God-mother to I. J.'s " 
(mentioned above) **two little girls. They 
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are big now — twelve and fourteen years of 
age. I had a letter from her a short time 
ago ; they were all well. There is a large 
Home here for Incurables. I go there 
occasionally, and there is the Home of 
Rest, and the Aged Women's Home. One 
need never be at a loss how to spend an 
hour. When I went to school I used to 
sing, * In England may I live and die ' ; but 
it is Canada ifor ever for me now. I am 
well treated by every one. I have been 
asked to go to England to live with a 
lady who is to be married, but I should 
fret for Canada, and I think it best to stay 
here." 

I may add that the influence of this same 
Calverton School-mistress has been of great 
value in several instances. 
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LETTER FROM CAPTAIN 

BOURCHIER, OF THE TRAINING- 

SHIP "EXMOUTH." 

Having had cause to mention Captain 
Bourchier, I must speak of the admirable 
way in which he dealt with our boys. One 
wonders how, with about 600 boys under his 
charge, his influence could have reached 
each one ; but so it was. Captain Bourchier 
has now retired at the age of seventy, after 
a truly successful life. Since I have thus 
mentioned him, I must add a letter received 
from him on June 26th of this year, as giving 
very strong evidence to the value of the 
boarding-out system in the formation of a 
boy's character. He writes : — 

Belmont Castle, 

Grays, Essex. 
Dear Mr. Trevelyan, — 

Thanks for yours of the 23rd inst. I have no 
hesitation in giving you the result of my experience 
of 8,028 boys who have passed through my hands. I 
have mentally divided them into three classes. The 
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best, both physically and mentally, were the boarded- 
out boys, the next the country union boys, and the 
last the London boys — that is, those sent from district 
schools and workhouses ; but these last from work- 
houses were the sharpest. I venture to send you my 
last report, which has just been published, for 1901. 

I beg to thank you very much for the leaflet you 
have sent me from the North Bucks Advertiser, and con- 
gratulate you on celebrating your Golden Wedding. I 
sometimes see some of my dear old boys, but not often. 

For any of them that will come and see me, I have 
a very nice leather purse, as a memento of myself and 
the dear old ship. You will no doubt recognise some 
of the names in pages 14, 15, 16, and 17. 

Believe me. 

Very sincerely yours, 

W. S. BOURCHIER. 
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FIVE TYPICAL BOYS. 

George Moore says: "We must begin at 
the beginning: every girl and every boy 
born into the world is entitled to a fair start 
in life." I will try to back up my opinion 
that the boarding-out system gives boys as 
well as girls the best opportunity of success 
in life by giving an account of some more of 
our boys, 

R. Q. was a deserted child sent to us at 
six years old in 1882. His eyes were diseased, 
and he was a troublesome boy : he used, for 
instance, to destroy his clothes. After about 
seven years he was returned to the Fulham 
Road W^orkhouse. The Guardians entrusted 
him to the Church Army, who placed him on 
their farm in Southwark, and then sent him 
to Canada. He returned to England in 
November, 1897, S^^ work at the London 
and North-W^estern Factory at W^olverton, 
where he is still working and doing very well. 
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His Foster-mother being dead, he lodges 
with her sister. He is well married and 
sensible. The intimate connection with the 
Foster-family in Stony Stratford has been 
maintained all through. 

It is interesting to note that in all the 
cases in which the boys have been 
apprenticed at the Wolverton Works and 
elsewhere in the neighbourhood, they have 
retained their position as sons in the Foster- 
family. There has been no idea that at any 
time they cease to become members of the 
family : their adoption is in practice, as well 
as in theory, complete : their footing once 
gained in the family is for life. 

T. S., a boy of three years old, was placed 
in 1886 with a widow. One cannot overstate 
the comfort that the little child, round as a 
ball as he came from the nursery at the 
workhouse, has been to his Foster-mother. 
He was brought up with every kind and 
tender care, and has fully responded to it. 
I often noticed their happy love and content- 
ment, and now the promise of the early life 
is maintained in that loving home. T. S. is 
now in the Wolverton Works. He spoke to 
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me a short time ago, and touchingly expressed 
his happiness in being, as a son, in all ways a 
comfort and support to his Foster-mother in 
her old age. 

The same Foster-mother also brought up 
a brother and sister and another girl. V. U. 
(the brother mentioned) was very trouble- 
some, and, apart from the home inifluence, 
would pretty surely have developed into a 
tramp. He was clever at his work, but 
would not keep to it. Now, however, he has 
been several years employed in the Deep Sea 
Fishery at Hull. The sister has always 
been good and steady, and is doing very well 
as a cook. X. W., the other girl mentioned, 
has had to contend with illness and generally 
weak health ; but has been for some years in 
service. 

The difference between the life that these 
children would have led under other circum- 
stances, and that which they happily have 
led under the boarding-out system, is very 
marked. 

Z. Y. (who came in May, 1884, at six 
years of age, to a widow in the parish of 
Wolverton St. Mary) was apprenticed at 
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fourteen in the London and North-Western 
Works. HivS record has been a good one all 
through. He has been, and is, completely a 
son to his mother, and a comfort and sup- 
port to her in her old age. He is steady and 
good at his trade (carpentering), and is well 
known in the neighbourhood as a cricketer. 
A. Z. was placed in the same home, and 
also apprenticed at Wolverton. He died of 
consumption after an illness of some months, 
during which the Foster-mother nursed him 
most tenderly. 
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DIFFICULT CASES. 

One of our girls in service once said to 
me in a letter: '* There must be a special 
Providence over the orphans.'* The care 
taken of her by her mistress in a serious 
illness led her to make this remark. The 
girl is still, after some years, in the same 
service. 

This reminds me of the troubled history 
of D. W., who came to us as an orphan of 
eight years of age in February, 1880. For 
a short time on first going into service she 
might have got on fairly well, but could not 
settle to her work owing to physical weak- 
ness. For some years now her health has 
been worse, and I may almost say that her 
life has been spent in Hospitals and Con- 
valescent homes, with intervals of easy service 
with Deaconesses and Sisters. Now, after 
many years of trouble, she is again in an easy 
situation. Through all her difficulties she 
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has been sustained by the kindness of a 
Foster-sister, with whom a regular correspon- 
dence has been maintained, and by that of her 
Foster-mother, who in her old age has done 
all she can for her. Her holidays have been 
few and far between, but she has spent them 
all with her Foster-mother at Calverton. 
Without this persistent home influence she 
could not have endured these years of trial, 
and would have been a regular inmate of a 
workhouse. She says : ** I am sorry to say 
I do not get very strong, and they say that 
it is poverty in the blood, and I have 
anaemia." 

It is never pleasant to think of failures, 
but one could not imagine any system with- 
out them. I afiirm (and what I have said 
before goes strongly to prove this) that the 
boarding-out system gives opportunities for 
recovery beyond any other, because it gives 
such a hold upon the individual life and 
character of the children. 

I give first one very sad case of a girl 
(B.Y.), who fell into bad ways. She was an 
orphan, who came to us at nine years of age, 
and went into service in London. She was 
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under the care of the " Metropolitan Asso- 
ciation for Befriending Young Servants" 
(M.A.B.Y.S.), and was also looked after 
by a lady who took great interest in her. 
So all that could be done for her was done ; 
though we can but regret our mistake in 
thinking her capable of earning her own 
livelihood. 

When she fell, both we and the " Metro- 
politan Association for Befriending Young 
Servants" did all we could. A letter she 
wrote to her Foster-mother gave her address 
in a street in the City, and we tried to rescue 
her. We think it possible that the Salvation 
Army were able to get hold of her, but we 
do not know. 

Such a case shows the great need of 
caution there is in sending feeble-minded 
girls out into the world. It should be a 
matter of most anxious consideration by 
Boards of Guardians and other authorities 
how we may best safeguard such lives. 

We have another illustration of this in the 
case of C. X., a foundling, who came to us 
at nine years of age in December, 1880. 
All went well until she was placed in service. 
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When she went out to a small situation in 
a town with a widow, a dressmaker, very 
well known to us, we thought that she was 
thoroughly settled; as she had a turn for 
millinery, we thought she might take it up as 
her work. But here she showed signs of 
weakness of mind, and especially a danger- 
ous delusion. She fell into sin, but was at 
once taken up by a lady and placed in safe 
keeping, until it was thought right again to 
put her into service. This time she went on 
steadily, and went to her Foster-mother's 
brother in New York State, whom she after- 
wards married. Things have gone well with 
her in her new life, and correspondence was 
kept up. It is now some time since we have 
heard from her, but there is every reason to 
suppose that she is well settled in life. She 
always wrote of her husband and children 
with much affection. Her health was bad, 
and she had to undergo several operations ; 
she never could have earned an independent 
livelihood by her own exertions. 

A case presenting great difficulty, and 
showing the necessity of continual " after 
care " of boarded-out children, is that of 
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two girls who were more or less insane. In 
the case of N. M. the symptoms of insanity 
appeared while she was in her first situation. 
The St. George's Guardians sent her to 
Colney Hatch Asylum. From there she 
went for a short time into service, but had 
to be put into another asylum at Bexley 
Heath. From there she again went into 
service, but failed to keep her situation. She 
went to the Fulham Road Workhouse, but 
could not remain there, as she was not legally 
chargeable to the St. George's Union, so 
she got herself a situation in the ^'Aquarium 
Tavern." From there she wrote to us, and 
we at once got her home. With great diffi- 
culty we managed to get her into a situation 
close at hand. Her mind was again un- 
hinged, but not sufficiently for her to go to 
an asylum ; so our local union, which is 
admirably managed, received her. When 
she had been there about two months we 
applied to the '* After Care Association," but 
all they could do for us was to advertise. 
The result was a situation at Brighton in a 
boarding-house with a number of inmates. 
N. M. did her very best, but the situation 
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was quite unsuitable for her, and her mind 
again gave way. This time she went to the 
asylum at Haywards Heath, from there to a 
former mistress^ and afterwards to another 
situation, receiving good wages. After this, 
while in a very good situation close to us, 
her mind completely gave way, and she was 
placed in the Bucks County Asylum. On 
her discharge she returned, and after delay 
and much difficulty we got her into a good 
yeoman farmer's family, where she has now 
been for several months, and is getting 
on well. N. M. is a good steady girl, but 
her life has been one of the most trying 
nature, and her prospect for the future is 
indeed dreary. Her story shows very clearly 
how necessary it is for every Boarding-out 
Committee to have on it some one who 
will devote himself to the after care 
of such children; otherwise there is no 
effective way of dealing with the great 
number of such cases which are constantly 
occurring. 

It is equally difficult to deal with the 
feeble-minded, who also are not able to earn 
an independent livelihood. 
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P. O. came to us at seven years old in 
November, 1880. Her Foster-mother, an 
old and valued servant in our own family, 
wife of the Parish Clerk at Calverton, was 
one of our very best Foster-mothers. P. O. 
showed symptoms of mental weakness from 
the first. She went to service, but her life 
was one of constant change of situations, 
varied by intervals in the St. George's 
Union Infirmary in Fulham Road, where 
she was kindly dealt with. At last her mind 
failed, and she is now in the Bexley Heath 
Asylum. Help in need came to her: a kind 
lady befriended her, by whose means she was 
placed in such conditions of life as brought 
out the best that was in her, and especially a 
wish to be kind and useful to others by 
nursing, &c. Her case is a very painful one, 
but she is not lost sight of. She is visited 
from time to time by relations of her Foster- 
mother, and I hear from her every now and 
then. She writes : " I am expecting mother 
up very shortly, and I would like to have a 
day with her; but I know it would be no 
good to ask." 

I mention this case particularly to show 
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how the bond of affection set up by this sort 
of adoption often continues unbroken even in 
the most trying circumstances. 

To one who has watched such lives it 
does seem a plain matter of duty that some- 
thing should be done to meet their needs. 
Could not Boards of Guardians have power 
to employ them in laundry or needlework, 
and so prevent their being thrown upon 
their own resources for a livelihood ? Add 
to this the early years of home life in the 
Foster-home, and the continual connection 
with those whom they have learnt to know 
and love there, and we may hope for more 
certain results. 

Some means must be found of dealing with 
weak-minded children of this kind. Will no 
benevolent person find the heart to feel the 
need, and the power to devise the remedy ? 
Such children are not strong enough to take up 
an independent life such as that in domestic 
service must necessarily be. How are they, 
with their peculiar difficulties, to struggle 
through years of hopeless service with no 
pied ^ terre in the love and strong support 
of others, depending only upon the voluntary 

B.O. E 
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kindness of those who come in contact with 
them ? Feeling always their constitutional 
weakness (in many cases of both body and 
mind), they have nothing to relieve the con- 
sciousness of their need of a strong support 
which they cannot get. An examination into 
the case of weak-minded children was made 
by experts appointed for the purpose some few 
years back. This was a step in the right 
direction, but the work must be carried much 
further. Where circumstances require it, 
the St. George's Hanover Square Guardians 
never hesitate to let the Boarding-out Com- 
mittee send a girl to a good Training Home ; 
but in the case of the feeble-minded this is 
not enough. The whole question is one of 
great difficulty. 

It remains for me to mention the case of 
two girls who fell into grievous sin ; but in 
their case, too, we are most thankful to be 
able to record their return to a respectable 
and steady life. 

E. v., a deserted child, came in October, 
1879. After some years of more or less 
satisfactory service she lost her character, 
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and was sent to the House of Mercy in 
Pimlico. All that could be done was done 
by the Lady Guardian, whom I have before 
mentioned in connection with the effective 
assistance which she renders to the Board- 
ing-dut Committees. The expense was 
privately paid. E. V. went out again to 
service, but the same sad history repeated 
itself. In both cases her children died. 
The Lady Superintendent did all she could 
for her, and again sent her out to service. 
There is good reason to hope that she is 
settled in a quiet and good situation, where 
she has been for two or three years, and her 
letters to me point the same way. She says : 
" I am getting on all right in my place, and 
am striving to do the right with God's 
help." 

Even these sad histories show that board- 
ing-out gives some real protection of the life, 
and aids towards recovery from evil courses. 
The influence of the early associations abides, 
and the Foster-home remains a home even 
to those who have gone astray. Amongst 
those, at any rate, with whom I have had to 
do, the adopted children are always welcomed 

E 2 
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in holidays, or when there is time to spend 
before going to a new situation. 

The second case is that of F. U., who 
came in November, 1882, at eight years of 
age. She also went to service at the usual 
time, and got on fairly well, but lost her 
character. Going back to service again after 
a time, she has entirely supported her child, 
which she placed with her own Foster- 
mother, who is now an old woman. She is 
now married to a soldier, or, rather, I think 
a Reservist. She writes : " I am going to 
try and come and see mother. You know 
I have got the little boy ; he is three years 
old, and he is going on nicely. I pay 5s. a 
week to the people looking after him while 
I am out to work." This girl had all the 
look of a London girl, and was bom in the 
Fulham Road Workhouse. She was really 
weak-minded and required special care, but 
was still capable of useful service. She had 
a married Foster-sister at Brighton, who 
looked very carefully after her for a good 
while when she was in service in that town. 

G. T.'s misfortunes were of another kind, 
but her case shows the wrong done by 
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trusting a weak-minded girl to earn an 
independent living. She came to us in 
September, 1877, at nine years of age, and 
went to service young. She stumbled through 
a few years of service, but could not be kept 
at that work. The Training Home was not 
thought of, and indeed it was not then so 
easy to find such homes as it is now. So she 
was sent by private assistance to Canada. 
In Montreal she was taken charge of by a 
Ladies' Committee, who used to receive their 
girls on their arrival in Montreal. One of 
this Committee took her into her service, and 
gave her every advantage and care. But she 
would not bend to the conditions of service ; 
so her mistress arranged for her to go to a 
Foster-sister, who had been living with her 
Foster-mother's brother in the United States, 
and was now well settled in married life. 
No effort was spared to help her by this lady, 
and I was kept in touch with all that was 
being done. The end of her life was sad. 
She returned to Montreal and met with a 
terrible accident, from which she died in the 
hospital. The lady most kindly visited her. 
A small balance which she had in the 
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Savings Bank was given to her Foster- 
mother at Wolverton, who was then growing 
old. 

Again, a weak-minded child, H. S., came 
as an orphan in May, 1890. She was placed 
in service under conditions as suitable as 
could be, but wandered from the house. 
After some further trial she was returned to 
the Fulham Road Workhouse, from which 
she writes to her Foster-mother. 
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SOME GIRLS LOST SIGHT OF. 

I HAVE still to mention some girls who 
have been lost sight of. 

I. R. came to us in July, 1871, with 
the first thirteen, at six years of age. 
She gave us trouble by her strong will and 
difficult temper, but went out into good ser- 
vice close at hand. We thought, however, 
that her best chance was to go to Canada, 
and sent her there. Her master in Hamilton, 
Ontario, used to write to me about her. She 
made a satisfactory marriage, but her hus- 
band died, leaving her with two children. 
She engaged as a housekeeper, and fell 
into sin. She was helped most kindly by 
ladies on the management of a Home for 
Children. I heard of her for some time 
through her Foster-sister, who was in service 
at Hamilton, and who was able and willing 
to help her; but she has now lost sight 
of her. 
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It must be remembered that the excellent 
plan of placing such girls in a Training Home 
had not then been adopted. One girl was 
sent by our Guardians to a school at Oxford, 
and is now doing well in service. (Her 
younger sister has also recently been sent 
there.) Such homes give a thorough training 
to the girls, and find situations for them. 
The Foster-home is still available for the 
holidays. 

J. Q. was a singular case. She came in 
1882 at nine years of age, but her temper led 
her Foster-parents to wish to be rid of her. 
The incidents of her life, after she was placed 
in service by the St. George's Guardians, were 
like a tale of adventure. She left her situa- 
tion, and was found wandering alone, and 
was taken by a policeman to a Preventive 
Home, from which I received a letter 
about her. Somehow — I cannot recollect 
why — she came down alone from London by 
train, but after a short time was sent back to 
the Fulham Road Workhouse. Again she 
was placed in service, and after a time came 
down to her Foster-home at Old Wolverton, 
greatly improved in appearance and dress. 
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I saw her from time to time while she was 
living in good situations. But even now the 
restraint of English service seemed too much 
for her, and I sent her to Canada. She was 
an unusually clever young woman, and wrote 
very good and long letters to me. I am 
sorry I destroyed them : they were those of a 
superior woman. She seemed to be getting 
on well, but about two years ago her letters 
suddenly ceased, and I have heard nothing 
whatever of her since. I regret that she was 
not sent to such a Training School as that 
which I have mentioned at Oxford. This 
takes girls at an earlier age than the 
"Metropolitan Association for Befriending 
Young Servants " Homes, and good in- 
fluences can be more effectually brought to 
bear upon them. 

We have lost sight of another girl, K. P., 
who came in February, 1884, at eight years 
of age. Hers is a disappointing case. She 
was placed in a small situation not far from 
her Foster-home, but so resisted authority 
that they could not keep her. The married 
daughter of her Foster-mother, who died, 
received her into her house at Banbury, her 
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husband being the master of a national school 

there. But her temper did not improve, and 

she took offence at every effort to make her 

act reasonably. She ceased even to write to 

the kind friends who had done so much for 

her. I corresponded with her brother, who 

had good employment under the London and 

South-Western Railway, but nothing came 

of it. I must say, however, that I think 

matters would have been very different if 

the Foster-mother had lived ; for K. P. was 

very much attached to her, and showed 

every kindness to her during her illness. 

It seems to me that a Training School at 
the age of fourteen or fifteen at latest would 
have been the safest, and in the end the 
least expensive, way of dealing with a case 
like this. 

L. O., an orphan, eight years old, came 
in May, 1882. Mistakes were made in 
dealing with her. The situation to which 
she was sent proved unsatisfactory. The 
mistress wanted the girl to be away during 
her own holiday, and she went back to the 
Fulham Road Workhouse. The matron there 
could not hand her over to the lady from the 
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"Metropolitan Association for Befriending 
Young Servants," who called to see her, as 
the Guardians did not at this time work 
through that association, so she found her a 
situation at Hammersmith. We did all we 
Could to keep in touch with her. I paid her 
a visit, and saw her mistress. The Lady 
Guardian of St. George's Union, whom I 
have mentioned before, went to see her. The 
matron of the workhouse also continued to 
be interested in her ; but in spite of all this 
the girl would not write; we could not 
ascertain her real position, or give her the 
aid which we felt might be needed. I still 
feel that by better and more considerate 
management we might have kept in touch 
with the girl. 

A mistake was made with C. B., an orphan, 
who came to us at five years old in 1883. 
She was a clever, healthy girl, but was sent 
to service too young. Failing in this, the 
" Metropolitan Association for Befriending 
Young Servants" sent her to their Laundry 
Home at Peckham. She did very well in the 
laundry, and won a prize given by the Duchess 
of Teck. She went to a good situation as 
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laundry-maid in a private family. Her letters 
to me were very satisfactory, but I was dis- 
appointed when she ceased to write, and 
no longer wished to be visited by the 
" Metropolitan Association for Befriending 
Young Servants" lady. I have always 
regretted her ceasing to keep in touch 
with us. 

I have now given a faithful account of all 
the cases which may be classed as failures. 
I note that, except in the case of B. Y., there 
has been a return to the old connection with 
the Foster-family, which still influences their 
lives. With regard to those who have been 
lost sight of, I can only say that we have no 
special cause to be anxious about them, and 
that we have no reason to doubt their 
steadiness. 
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I CANNOT be content without adding a few 
more rather typical cases of boarding-out 
results : First I bring forward two children 
of very different character — one a very clever, 
smart boy without strong principles ; the 
other a most quiet, high-principled, and 
industrious girl. 

E. D., the boy, came in 1885 ^t eight 
years old with two sisters. He was cleyer 
and self-reliant, and not particularly scrupu- 
lous. Leaving school, he became a clerk in 
a house of business in a country town, got 
into difficulties, and ran away from home. 
He fortunately fell into the hands of a clergy- 
man at A., who got him a place in a shop 
in that town, and befriended him for many 
years. He changed his work several times, 
being employed in Birmingham, London, 
and elsewhere, and getting very good 
money. Finally he got into the employment 
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of the Royal Congo River Company as 
clerk, and after about two years died of 
fever. The Foster-parents from whom he ran 
away were very fond of him, and took the 
greatest trouble to trace him. He used to 
come back at intervals, and always kept in 
touch with them after his first escapade. 
The two sisters are in service in England. 
One is doing as well as her weak constitu- 
tion will permit, and the other is getting on 
excellently in her situation. 

The girl mentioned, G. F., has passed 
through life so far in an unusually happy 
way, owing to the steady perseverance of her 
character. She came as an orphan in 
August, 1881. Her short stature and very 
weak eyes were a great disadvantage to her. 
She was more than once in hospital. But 
she fought against all these drawbacks, and 
remained seven-and-a-half years in her first 
situation on small wages. She then an- 
swered an advertisement for a situation as 
servant to the nurses at St. George's Hos- 
pital. She has been there now for seven 
years, happy and contented. At present 
(June, 1902) she is staying at her Foster- 
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mother's on her holiday, and kindly helping 
her in her state of failing health. She has 
a brother, a Quartermaster-sergeant in the 
Army in India. 

An exceptional case is that of two older 
lads sent to us from the Whitechapel Union 
at the age of fifteen or sixteen about twenty- 
five years ago. The Guardians gave 55. a 
week to eke out the wages that they might 
earn. Ophthalmia had left them both with 
but little sight. I. H., when he left the house 
in the morning, had much difficulty in finding 
his way about. However, we had no real diffi- 
culty in getting them places, and the wages 
that they earned, though very small, just made 
up the cost of their board. But the result 
was not satisfactory in the case of I. H. He 
was a great talker, and the people with whom 
he lodged did not like this. The only open- 
ing for him was a place in the Shoeblack 
Brigade ; but afterwards he found work in 
the Deep Sea Fishery at Grimsby. After 
some time, I forget how long, we again got 
in touch with him, and from that time inter- 
course has been maintained. Now for many 
years I have had letters from him — in fact he 
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almost always writes when he comes on 
shore from his fishing trips, I was surprised 
to find how well he got on, in spite of his 
defective sight ; and by-and-bye he told me 
that he was being examined for a Board of 
Trade certificate. This he gained, and so 
was able to be put in charge of a fishing 
smack. He paid a week's visit to Calverton ; 
I saw a good deal of him, and had long talks. 
He lives now at Louth, sailing, of course, 
from Grimsby, and is happily married. He 
would have been confirmed, but his sea-trips 
unfortunately interfered with it. 

The influence brought to bear in connec- 
tion with his boarding out has been found 
effective in what seemed at first sight a 
hopeless case. After the first failure the good 
impressions made upon him in his life at 
Calverton worked upon him, and brought the 
real good that was in him to the front. His 
life at sea seems to a great extent to have 
restored his sight. 

The other youth from Whitechapel was 
weakly and scorbutic, and his sight was 
much impaired. He was most kindly 
treated by the family he was with. We got 
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him on at the London and North- Western 
Factory at Wolverton ; but he was in a very 
shaky condition, both in regard to his eyes 
and general health, and a slight accident 
brought on blood-poisoning. He was taken 
into our local Cottage Hospital, and, as soon 
as he could be moved, he was sent by the 
Whitechapel Guardians to a hospital at 
Margate, and from that time we nearly lost 
sight of him — ^in fact, I only heard from him 
once ; but I feel sure that he never really 
recovered. 

I have thought this case worth naming, 
as I saw throughout his illness the kind 
liberality with which he was treated by the 
Whitechapel Board. 

Here I wish to note the interest which I 
have felt in hearing every now and then, at 
intervals of some years, of some with whom 
I have been able to maintain no regular 
correspondence. I was much interested in 
an orphan, M. L., who came to us in 1881 
at three years of age. She was in an old- 
fashioned farm-labourer's home in a village 
a few miles from Calverton. She did not 
«eem to be a very manageable child, but her 

B.O. F 
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Foster-parents were very fond of her. She 
went to service, and got into good situations. 
Five or six years ago I heard from her of 
her intended marriage to a labourer. Since 
then I had no direct communication with 
her till a day or two ago (July, 1902), when 
I had a most satisfactory visit from her, 
while she was on a visit to her Foster-parents. 
It was a very great pleasure to me to find 
her such a thoughtful and sensible young 
woman, and to note her looks and manner. 
I felt that the start in life from a really 
good home and the intercourse maintained 
with the home had influenced and shaped 
her life. 

I cannot omit the case of 0. N., a cripple, 
rejected by the family to whom he was first 
sent because of his deformity, but received 
by a widow, who had him for some years. 
At about fourteen years of age he was sent 
to the Cripples Home in Kensington, where 

he learnt ** stamping." He is now at ^ 

earning 8s. a week and his board and 
lodging. 

It is noticeable that a Foster-parent could 
be found who was able and willing to 
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undertake so trying a case, for he required 
constant care and attention. This he 
received to the full, and it was a very 
happy home to him. 
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INTERVIEWS. . 
I ADD a few notes, as they occur to me : — 

August jigoi. — O.P. came to see me during 
his furiough. He is a fine-looking young 
sailor, getting on well as a first -class Petty 
Officer, and looking forward to promotion. 
He is over six feet high, and strong in pro- 
portion. He has a class of boys at Chatham, 
to whom he has to teach their duties. 

August^ igoi. — S. R., small and weak- 
looking though she is, has been eight years 
in her present situation in London. 

November^ igoi. — U. T. came with his wife 
to see me on a Sunday. He is in the foundry 
shop at the Wolverton Works, and has made 
a really satisfactory marriage. 

November^ igoi. — W. V. paid me a visit 
also with his wife on a Sunday. In his 
early years he seemed very unlikely to suc- 
ceed in life. He was sent by the Church 
Army to Canada, and after some years came 
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back a sensible and industrious man. Since 
then he has been at the Wolverton Works, 
where he earns 24s. a week. 

Y. X. paid a very pleasant week's visit to 
her good old Foster-mother at Calverton. 
She brought a daughter of fifteen and a boy 
of three years of age. ,Twenty-two years 
had passed since she had seen her old home, 
to which she came with the first party in 
1871 ; but her Foster-mother had visited 
her and corresponded with her at longish 
intervals. 

Z. A., who had lost her situations con- 
stantly, and was certainly weak-minded, and 
had no end of troubles, seems now to be 
settled, and has been in her present situation 
about three years. 

Constant and frequent correspondence has 
been kept up with regard to Y. B., and all 
concerned have done their best for her, 
though things have never gone smoothly. 
Her Foster-mother left this neighbourhood 
and moved to London, but was allowed by 
the Guardians to adopt her without payment. 
She was untractable and ungrateful for the 
kindness shown her, which was very great. 
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The Foster-mother and her daughter found 
it impossible to keep her; but, after the 
Guardians had taken her back to the District 
Schools and sent her to a Convalescent Home, 
they received her again in 1887. She is 
still in service, but not fit to earn her liveli- 
hood independently, I frequently hear from 
her and her Foster-mother. 

I mention the only instance we have 
found of really bad treatment by Foster- 
parents. X. C. was taken away from his 
first home to another, to which he is very 
much attached. Being originally of weak 
health, he was found a place as a warrant 
officer's servant. He became sound and 
strong, and is now a " Blue-jacket." He 
spends his furloughs, as a matter of course, 
at home. 
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EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. 

It remains for me to complete this part of 
my subject by adding a few quotations from 
letters which may be of interest. The 
writers are not mentioned in other parts of 
my text. 

March 2yd, J902. — " I beg to be forgiven for not 
telling you of my whereabouts before. I am now 
working in the stables of Her Royal Highness the 
Princess Christian. I have been here about nine 
months, and I am doing fairly well. I do not think I 
shall stop here long, as my one ambition is to get into 
a gentleman's family who are likely to be travelling 
abroad." 

February 2ort, 1902. — " I hear that the Government 
are sending native troops home to England for the 
King's Coronation to represent India, but of course 
I do not know if this is true. I wonder when they 
are going to start sending us home. I am heartily 
side of this country, and the sooner I get home out of 
it the better pleased I shall be. Just fancy, I shall 
have been nine years abroad on the 28th of this 
month. I am anxiously looking forward to the time 
when I can have a run up to Stony Stratford to see 
you." 

Af>r%l 2ythi 1902.—" One thing I would ask your 
advice about, that is my marriage. ... I hope 1 am 
not troubling you too much, but as you have been my 
guardian and true friend all along, I thought it my 
duty to ask your advice." 
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April 6th, igoa. — " I have just had a letter from my 
brother, and he tells me that you are often inquiring 
about me. I am at present employed on one of the 
torpedo boats out here at Malta, and have to live 
ashore on compensation. I have been out here two 
months now, and expect to stay for three years. I 
am sending you a photograph of myself, which I hope 
you will accept. You will see that I have slightly 
altered from when you last saw me. I am pleased to 
tell you that my wife is quite well. She is living 
with her mother while 1 am away." 

February 2nd, igoa. — ** I am very pleased to tell you 
that I am very happy and comfortable in my new 
life. I have a very good and kind husband, and we 
have everything we want to make our home comfort- 
able. My husband is a musician and a pensioner 
from the Navy, and at the present time we are care- 
takers of a large hall in , where a number of 

meetings are held daily. At this time of the year 
there are a great number of teas given, so that my 
services are required. Last week we prepared teas for 
a hundred children three days in succession. We were 

married last summer, and came to , as my husband 

has a musical engagement in the summer. We hope 
to be able to manage the hall as well, as there are 
not many things going on during that time ; so that 
I think we have begun very well. I can manage to 
keep house comfortably on the earnings, and put away 
the pension for any time of necessity. I am telling 
you this, dear Sir, as I know you will be only too 
pleased to hear it. I think I have cause to be very 
thankful for all God's mercies." 

April 12th, 1902. — "I must thank you for those 
booKS you sent me. We are very busy down here now 
cleaning up the officers' new building. It was a grand 
sight at Devonport and Plymouth when the King was 
down here. I have had a letter from — — , and he 
said that Miss Weston will keep him as long as he 
likes to work ; but he wanted to go on a barque as 
cabin-boy to look after the men. There are only 
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three hands on board, and he would make four. His 
pay would be £2 los. per month, and the ship would 
sail from Devonport to New York ; so I told him not 
to go to the ship, and persuaded him to stay at Miss 
Weston's until he gets a bit of money and can look 
after himself. Dear Sir, I took the Holy Communion 
on Easter Day, and I attend Miss Weston's meetings. 
Undated-^** We have all very much to be thankful for 
the great kindness we have received, first of all your 
great interest in our welfare, and grandmother's care 
and affection for us. For I am sure she tried to do her 
duty by us, as if we had been her own children. And 
we ought all, I am sure, to show her every respect." 
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SOME STATISTICS OF THE CALVERTON 
BOARDING-OUT COMMITTEE'S WORK, 

1871 — 1902. 

Number of children who have passed through the hands of 
this Committee, and their present occupation : — 

Boys. 

In the Royal Navy 10 

In the Merchant Service .... 2 

In the Army 4 

Mechanics 14 

Gentlemen's service 3 

Other trades 6 

Hotel keeper x 

Still with Foster-parents -25 

Returned to relations 7 

Died 12 

In Newport Market Refuge .... 2 

On tramp i 

Returned to the Guardians . . 4 

Lost sight of I 

— gz 
Girls. 

Married^, 18 

In domestic service 38 

Laundress x 

Returned to friends 3 

Returned to Guardians 2 

Claimed by another religious body 2 

Still with Foster-parents .31 

In training homes 3 

In lunatic asylums 3 

Died 7 

Lost sight of 4 

— 112 

Total . . 204 

Note.—Fovuc of the married girls and the laundress are in 
Canada ; two girls are settled in the United States. The two 
boys in the Newport Market Refuge were sent away becanse 
their Foster-parents did not prove satisfactory. The tramp is 
heard of through his sister. 
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CONCLUSION. 

I WISHED to give a simple statement of our 
experience of the boarding-out system during 
the thirty-one years which have passed since 
July, 1871, when we received the first 
children. These thirty-one years, all but 
completed as I am now writing, have allowed 
time for seeing whether the hopes expressed 
for the success of the system have been 
realised, and, as I think over the past, I do 
venture to say that those hopes have been 
fulfilled. For myself, it has given me a large 
circle of friends to think of, with whose 
interests in life I am still more or less in 
touch. In a very old age this is indeed a bless- 
ing. The letters and occasional visits keep 
fresh the recollections of the past. These 
young people have a sort of claim to hold 
on to one, who has for years been to some 
real extent a support to them — ^the wall 
against which the ivy has clung. Some 
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time ago a young servant reminded me that 
on that day, twenty years before, I had 
driven her from our station to Calverton. 
Indeed it is but natural that their first sight 
of the person who first showed a distinct 
and personal interest in their well-being 
should continue to be an epoch in their 
lives to which their minds would naturally 
recur. That touch of sympathy, the personal 
individual interest in the child and in 
the Foster-parents, is to be maintained and 
carried on by the Committees. Miss Mason 
says in her report of 1902 that the work of 
supervision does not consist merely in the 
detection of abuses, but in the positive care 
and interest taken in both children and 
Foster-parents, and she adds that " In this, 
the pleasanter side of the work, the Com- 
mittees, far from being remiss, are, as a rule, 
beyond praise." 

It is by no means the point of least value 
in the boarding out that it brings one into 
the happiest personal intercourse with the 
Foster-parents. You make real friends with 
them : the child is a common interest ; you 
are referred to in the small, or sometimes 
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greater, difficulties that arise. It is, in fact, 
a "fellow working" with the Foster-parents, 
which is of great value (as giving an insight 
into their inner life) to the Parish Clergyman 
or Layman, who is making the work one of 
heart-felt interest. You find in no limited 
degree in a number of cases a real hearty 
devotion to the work that has been taken in 
hand ; you can be on an absolute footing of 
sympathy with those who have thus made 
themselves fathers and mothers of the 
fatherless; your common interest binds you. 
In the parents themselves, where the char- 
acter has a good foundation, it is happily 
elevated and enriched by a work which is 
of the highest order, a work sealed by the 
Word of the great Mover of all hearts. " He 
that receiveth a little child in My name 
receiveth Me." 

It does not lessen the value of the work 
that it is paid for, any more than it lessens 
the value of any good work for God. The 
same spirit of disinterestedness underlies it. 
There is, at any rate, a large voluntary element 
in it. There are cases where the payment 
of 45. a week, with £2 a year to keep up the 
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clothing, can scarcely cover the expense 
incurred. I have mentioned a home where 
two brothers and a sister, nine, seven, and 
five years of age, were taken. True, the 
Foster-father in this case was in receipt of 
high wages, and was otherwise well off for 
his position as an artisan ; but considerable 
expenses were incurred through long illness 
and the funeral of the eldest Foster-son, after 
he had ceased to be chargeable to the union. 
Such incidental expenses must crop up in 
many cases. 

I am thankful to record my belief that 
during the period I speak of there has 
been a great advance in the matter of dealing 
with Poor Law children. The Blue Book 
'* Annual Reports of the Local Government 
Board" (extracts of which I give below) 
shows this in a remarkable way. In the 
early years of our Committee we received 
great encouragement and assistance from 
the most kind interest taken in it by several 
of the Guardians of St. George's, Hanover 
Square. They spared no effort, and bore 
patiently the large amount of correspon- 
dence which it involved. But their special 
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functions in the matter of boarded-out 
children have to a great extent devolved 
upon the Local Government Board In- 
spectors, and we have every cause to be 
most thankful for the whole-hearted interest 
which they have shown in the work in all its 
details. I may remark that the work of the 
old Calverton Committee is still going on. It 
has evolved into the separate Committees 
of Wolverton St. Mary and Stony Strat- 
ford. The Blue Book of 1901 — 02 reports 
thirty-two children as being at present 
boarded out under the care of each of 
these Committees. 

I would in no way wish to overstate the 
merits of boarding-out. Whatever I can 
say in its favour can hardly be more strongly 
expressed than in the words of Miss Mason, 
whose wide experience for many years 
enables her to form the truest estimate of its 
merits as compared with other systems 
(Cottage Homes, District Schools, &c.). 
Her talent and earnestness in promoting 
the happiness and success in life of such 
children is well known to all interested in 
the subject. Her words will be found below. 
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I will only emphasise her point of view, viz., 
that what makes boarding out the most 
effective system is the power and influence 
of the Foster-home and its surroundings on 
the after life of the Foster-children. In the 
ofiicialVeports this point of the *' After Care " 
is put forward as one of great importance. 
Secondly, I note that she strongly advocates 
special schools for feeble-minded children, 
the need of which I have already shown in 
several cases. Our own experience tells of 
many a poor girl who would have been 
saved troubled years of labour in vain, had 
such institutions existed. No doubt the 
years of painful, fruitless effort have their 
meaning in these lives, but those responsible 
for the children have no right to expose them 
to such trial. 

It is worth while to notice the argument 
in favour of boarding out supplied by the 
scarcity of good domestic servants. Whereas 
a few years back it was difficult to get a 
first situation for a girl of fifteen or sixteen, 
there is now a large demand. The extracts 
below will show that the older system of 
District Schools cannot be said, as a rule, 
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to turn out children very well adapted 
for such service ; but that the special 
training of boarded-out children in the 
home does so may, I think, be abundantly 
proved. 



B.O. 
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EXTRACTS FROM LOCAL GOVERN- 
MENT BOARD REPORTS. 

/. — 1873-74 {From Mrs. Nassau Senior's 
Report). 

[The reader will understand that Mrs. 
Nassau Senior wrote this report twenty- 
eight years ago. 

It may be taken to show how at that time 
a very strong idea was growing up that a 
system of boarding out of Poor Law children 
might supply a great and obvious need of the 
day. It is also inserted on account of its 
narrative of Mrs. Nassau Senior's visit to 
the children boarded out at Calverton in the 
second or third year of the existence of the 
Calverton Committee. 

But it must be borne in mind that in the 
twenty-eight years since then a very great 
improvement has taken place in the large 
District Schools themselves. Many of them 
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have been altogether replaced by a system 
of " Cottage Homes" or " Scattered Homes/' 

Also it has to be noted that the report 
was written before the foundation of " The 
Metropolitan Association for Befriending 
Young Servants," of which Mrs. Nassau 
Senior herself was the founder.] 

" The difficulty of breaking the monotony 
of the lives of the children in pauper schools 
by giving regular vacations, as in other 
schools, seems insurmountable. The pauper 
children have no homes to which to disperse, 
and a cessation from work (unless constant 
occupation and amusement could be found 
for them, which would impose too heavy a 
burden upon the officers) would be unadvis- 
able, as it would lead to insubordination and 
mischief." 

"It is more difficult to see how, in a 
school, girls can learn anything of the value 
of money, or the cost of what they wear. A 
lady of large experience told me that the 
difference in this point between girls from 
workhouse schools and girls who had been 
brought up at home was very remarkable. 
The workhouse school girls took no care 

G 3 
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of their clothes. The children had no 
experience of what clothes cost, had never 
denied themselves, nor seen any one else 
suffer privation, in order that they might 
have a new frock, or pair of boots. She 
has known them cut up their stockings 
and clothes, and hide the pieces in the 
dust-hole to avoid having the trouble of 
mending them, saying, ^ We shall have new 
ones given us.' " 

"They assure me that they can almost 
always tell a workhouse school girl before 
inquiring where she was educated. They 
say the girls have a hardness about them, 
which it is most difficult to break down, and 
are less amenable to authority than the other 
inmates of the homes. They add that if a 
girl can be convinced that she is individually 
cared for, and that her misconduct causes 
real sorrow to the matron or lady, who has 
had to do with her, she becomes a different 
creature." 

" No artificial training, however careful, 
can teach a girl what she learns in family 
life without any apparent teaching at all. I 
have been told by mistresses that their own 
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little girl of seven or eight is more handy, 
and can be better trusted to do an errand or 
make a small purchase than their servant of 
fifteen or sixteen from the workhouse school." 

" The importance of a girl's keeping her 
first place is the greater on account of the 
difficulty of providing suitable protection for 
her when she is out of place. She has a 
right to return to the workhouse, but all 
agree that this is about the worst thing she 
can do ; and in some cases this is so strongly 
felt that she is allowed to return to the school 
on leaving her place. Matrons and chaplains 
especially feel the need of better protection 
for girls who are out of place, and they 
have expressed to me a wish that a home 
or safe lodging-house could be provided 
for them." 

" It was very startling to find the number 
of girls who have failed in service and dis- 
appeared from view ; all the more, knowing 
as we do what, in the case of workhouse 
girls, * failure in service * generally means." 

'* It would, in my opinion, be an inestim- 
able benefit to the orphans now being 
educated at the Metropolitan Pauper 
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Schools to be placed under the boarding- 
out system; provided, of course, that it 
were properly carried out." 

** The plan for the education of pauper 
children, that I should like to see adopted, 
would be that the orphan children should be 
boarded out in cottage homes." 

" Having been told that the districts I had 
visited were exceptionally suited for pre- 
senting the boarding-out system in a favour- 
able light, and that in ordinary villages in 
country districts good homes in which to 
place pauper children could not be found, I 
went to see some orphans boarded out by 
the St. George's, Hanover Square, Union, in 
the village of Calverton in Buckinghamshire." 

" These children are boarded out according 
to the rules issued by the Local Government 
Board." 

*' At the parish school I saw the children 
boarded out in Calverton, and I afterwards 
visited the cottages in which they were 
placed." 

^' It is two years and a half since the 
children arrived; they were suffering from 
bad ophthalmia, but the disease did not 
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spread to the children with whom they 
associated, and after a time they got quite 
well. They have steadily grown and 
strengthened in health. The eldest of the 
children, a girl of thirteen, was very small 
of her age and delicate when she arrived. 
She is now a tall, strong girl." 

" The children called their Foster-parents 
* mother,' 'uncle* and 'aunt,' according to 
circumstances. They are watched over by 
the Rector of the parish and his wife, who tell 
me they have every reason to believe that the 
adoption of the children is for life, and that 
there will always be a home for the children 
when they change their place of service or 
have a holiday." 

" The homes were selected by the Rector 
and his wife. One home is with an old servant 
of the family, a laundress, who is comfortably 
married, and whose children are out in the 
world. Another with a childless couple, the 
husband in good employment on the rail- 
road. Another with a woman, who was 
glad of a companion for her own child of the 
same age. Another with a labourer and 
his wife, a particularly clean^ active woman. 
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known by the Rector's wife to manage her 
own children capitally, and so on." 

" I consider this specimen of the boarding- 
out system as highly satisfactory in every 
way." 

//. — 1900-01. {From Miss Mason's Report). 

" For, however excellent or home-like the 
management of an institution — whether 
large or small — may be so long as the 
child remains there, it provides no place to 
which it can return in after life, when on a 
holiday or out of employment. The boarding- 
out system does provide this ; for the Foster- 
parents almost invariably receive the children 
back when grown-up— as to a home — some- 
times gratuitously, sometimes not ; but this 
latter point is of comparatively little im- 
portance, so long as the child knows where 
to find a respectable home, to fall back 
upon, and has already made friends, 
or at least acquaintances, in the outside 
world." 

'* During the past year the need for special 
homes for children of feeble mind has been 
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again greatly felt. I have repeatedly insisted 
on the unsuitability of such cases for board- 
ing-out, and have had further fresh experience 
in support of this view. I have found several 
cases where children, not idiots or imbeciles, 
but of feeble mind or of not normal intellect, 
were boarded out in homes, of whose selec- 
tion in the first instance there was no ground 
for complaint; yet I found upon all these 
children distinct marks of a stick ; and the 
result of my investigation in every case was 
that they had been beaten by their Foster- 
parents, who had been exasperated with 
their troublesome ways, or with the im- 
possibility of getting them to understand 
and carry out work expected of them. 
Such cases require the care and patience oi 
specially trained persons, who deliberately 
give up their lives to the purpose, and know 
what they have to look forward to." 

" It is a satisfaction, at the close of the 
century, to feel that among many larger 
reforms and more striking changes, this 
branch of work for the * children of the 
poor ' has now been thoroughly and almost 
perfectly organised, and placed on what is, I 
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believe and hope, a solid and permanent 
footing.** 



{From Miss ChapmatCs Report.) 

"A considerable and increasing number 
of Committees are well self-organised, and a 
certain few admirably so. Not infrequently 
Committees are mixed bodies composed of 
ladies and gentlemen, and the services of 
these latter are often of the greatest assist- 
ance to the ladies. Some excellent work is 
being done by them as secretaries and 
chairmen to Committees, and with their 
trained habits of business they undoubtedly 
help to introduce a stronger element into the 
administration of the Committee generally. 
In dealing with boys, especially, the need of 
a firm hand is often felt by the ladies on the 
Committees, and their services are found 
most valuable. It is therefore to be hoped 
that more gentlemen will come forward to 
take part in what should be regarded as 
much a man's as a woman's work. The 
noble work of the President of the old 
Calverton Boarding-out Committee (now 
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known as the Wolverton Boarding-out 
Committee), the Rev, W. P. Trevelyan, 
stands out as unique and unequalled in his 
judicious dealings and faithful care for the 
children he has served so well. It is deeply 
to be regretted that he is no longer able, 
through his extreme age, to take any active 
part in the work of his Committee, other 
than by keeping up an unceasing communi- 
cation and correspondence with many of the 
older children, who are now out in the world 
earning their own livings. They themselves 
seem to realise that a truer and more de- 
voted friend they will never meet." 

" The value of the boarding-out system, 
unlike any other in this particular, was seen 
in instances of young men and women who 
had returned to their Foster-parents on a 
visit from between places, for holidays, or, in 
cases of soldiers and sailors, when on leave. 
In times of sickness or of failure in service 
the need of a home is especially great." 
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VOLS. L & IL— The demand for this standard work, which 
has been ont of print for some thne, since its original publication 
in 1854. has been such as to call for a new editioa. 

Daify Nnus,^** It has now been before the world for loonaiderably more than 
forty years, and has long since taken its position as the standard authority on 
the sulyject of which it treats." 

S^UUor,'^" This new edition of a work, which has ahnost become a classic, 
is enriched by a life of the author, and by many notes. The treataaent embraces 
the whole m English History, and it deals not only with the various laws on 
pauperism, but also with the causes which produced it, and whidi aggravated 
the dUease." 

VOL. III.— This Volume, which is a Supplementary Volume 
to Sir George Nicholls's work, has been written by Mr. T. 
Mackay, author of **The English Poor," &c., who Is a well- 
known and recognised authority on the subject. 

Pan Mall GaMttU.—** As befitt the sequel to a dasric, this work at once takes 
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pall mall OAZBTTB :— " At a time when the Poor Law is onoe 
more the subject of impassioned denunciation in respect to its treatment 
of both young and old, It would, we think, be well IT the public could be 
got to study with due seriousness the £Mts contained in this volume. Thev 
are to be learnt nowhere else more concisely or convincingly. The book 
is full of valuable evidence as well as of dose reasoning. » • • This volume 
should certainly be read by every guardian of the poor." 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN :— "This book is foU of knowledbra 
and good sense. Besides valuable chapters on the Poor LaW and Friendly 
Societies, on PubUc and Private Charity, and In Defence of Poor Law 
Schools, the author also deals with the Old Age Pension Question. He 
reviews the numerous schemes, and his remarks, as to the dangers and 
difficulties of partial and sectional measures are vahiable." 

POOR LAW OFFICERS' JOURNAL :~"The author is able to 
show clearly what has been accomplished and is now in process of develop- 
ment, and for that reason his book is welcome." 

BRISTOL TIMES AND MIRROR :—•' For those interested in 
Poor Law administration this book will be found hivaluable." 
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